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ABSTEACT 

Th^ organic curriculum is an attempt to meet 
challenges to educ-ation in a systematic way instead of dealing with 
each as an isolated segment. It proposes to\adically change the 
present secondary educational program in the direction o^* the 
Xe^rner-roriented" curriculum. The objective of the program is to 
integrate academic training, occupational training, and personal 
development in grades nir*e through twelve. Two Chicago Catholic high 
schools participated in the nationwide network, entitled Educational 
Systems for the 1970s. The local coordinator ♦s mai^ objective was to 
assist the two schools ir becoting more learner-responsive 
institutions through interaction with the faculty, administration, 
and students of the schools. As a result of the progzam, teachers 
have begun to rev5.se the curriculum and their teaching methods and to 
--irrrt^iKa:ivifiuali5zed courses of instruction, 'and the staffs of the 
schools are aware of the need to implement perforsance objectives. 
The major recommendation is that the program be continued because it 
has made a signd.ficant impact on the schools. Appendixes provide 
examples of materials used in and generated by the two schools. 
(A^f?hor/IP.T) 
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INTRODUCTORY SECTION 



. Summary 

The problems and shortcomings associated with our present day proi>rani ol 
education indicate a n.tH?d for a major redefinition of goals and an o\erhaul o\ 
the educational process. Educational experiences must do more to maximi/e 
self-actualization. Technology and other innovations have made si^nilioant 
contributions to improve the secondary curriculum. The computer hat* 
promoted flexible scheduling and has provided more efficient communication 
between occupational demands of industry and curriculum planners. Tutorial 
programs and teaching machines are already contributing to a more personal- ' 
ized educational program for meeting individual differences among secondary 
students. In short, American education seems to be drawing from a \ariety 
of means to meet perennial educational challenge|. 

The organic curriculum is an attempt to meet these challenges in a systematic 
vJ^y instead of dealing with each innovation as an isolated segment. It proposes 
to radically change the present secondary'educational program in the direction 
of the learner-oriented curriculum. Tlie objective of the program is to integrate 
academip training, occupational training, and persobal development in grades 
nine through twelve. This comprehensive program should also draw from past, 
present, and future research in order to majcimize individualized instruction. 

Twenty schuol districts have agreed to become involved in the planning, 
development, and eventual implementation of this program. These twenty 
•^districts make up a network entitled ES '70 (Educational Systems for the 
1970's). 

The task before the groups and agencies involved in the ES '70 project will 
be to achieve the following objectives: 

1. A learner-centered curriculum, highly relevant 
to the adult roles which the student would be 
expected to play upon graduation. 

2. Indi\idualized or "customized" education for 
each student. 

3. Utilization of appropriately tested and educationally 
oriented technoIogj\ 

4. Employment ol suitable organizational and 
administrative patterns, 

5., Kconomic practicality within available resources. 

l ach ES '70 district has l)een provided with a local ES '70 coordinator. The 
stilted objective's and iunctions ol these coordinators lollow: 
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Objectives L 



B. 
C. 



D. 



F. 
G. 



Delimit general purposes of the organic curriculum 

to the local school districts. 

Utilize all available funding sources for support. 

Deal with a variety of complex questions whichMnay 

arise from a radical remodeling of the secondary 

curriculum. 

Prepare a climate for and bring about, change in the 
attitudes and behavior of people so that the curriculum 
becomes learner-centered. 

Develop an integrated, comprehensive curriculum nine 

through twelve. \ 

Act as an agent for communication. 

E\aiiateeach step of the program. 



Functions: 



A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 

E. 
F. 



G. 



Develop an ES /70 PERT for the local district. 
Establish a local professional steering comijiittee. 
Develop appropriate staff. 0 

Develop instructional management and career guidance 
programs. 

Establish appropriate communications. 
Analyze local school admmistrative requirements; 
design, install and evaluate administrative program for 
the local district. 

Determine local space and facilities requirements, procure, 
install and try out new facilities and evaluate.: 
Evaluate total ES '70 program. within the local district. 



The Archdiocese of Chicago is one of the twenty ES '70 school districts 
and the one with which this report is concerned. Two high schools within the 
diocese were designated ES '70 sohool^>: Loretto Academy (250 girls): Mt. 
Carmel High School (900 boys). 



Some, quotes from teachers at Mt. Carmel and Loretto point up the results 
thev see due to their affiliation with ES '70: 



L "People are now thinking about behavioral objectives<and individualizfd 
teaching toan=extent never b(4(5re reali/.ed. 'People are reading and 
writing about it also. This would not hiive happened without KS '70. '' 
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2. **ES '70 has 'stirred the pot' here at Carmel. We have always been. 

so it seemed, content and self-satisfied with the success of our eftorts. 
: I think ES ^70 has begun to cut away at that by providing us with a 
new criterion for introspection, a process that is beginning to spread 
throughout the faculty. 

3; ^'The ES '70 idea to my knowledge produced: 

a. Critical review of present methods. ^ 

b. Comparative imp^rbvement in learner oriented , teaching. 

c. . Stimulation to continuous efforts to formulate ES '70 

applications. 

4. ^The idea of individualized instruction is not new but ES *70 has at 

least attempted to make this realistically possible within each classroom. " 

* : • 

/ 

5. ^^Greater awareness on part of faculty and administration^n need for 
flexibility and individuality. '* 

The aforementioned results of the ES '70 affiliation indicate marked 
changes in teacher attitudes — changes about teaching, about students, about 
/the educational process itself. The late entry of the Archdiocese of Chicago 
[into the ES.-70 network caused it to make less progress toward developing 
Yheisktlls which teachers need to implement these changed attitudes. All involved 
in the two ES '^0 schools realize that they need far more time to develop the 
e?'^'' .i.e^led to change Lorettoand Mt. Carmel. to individualize instruction, 
to re-evaluate curriculum and to implement the idea of performance based 
objectives. 

The affiliation with ES '70 brought home the truth (sometimes paintuUy) of the 
following ideas: 

1. Change takes time. 

2. Change comes more quickly from within using key people in the 
school such as those who are niost respected and influential. It 
comes more readily when the administrators, especially the principal, 
are in support of the desired change and the procedures to accomplish 
the change. 

3. Change comes more quickly whenj^achers can participate in the change 
process. 

4. Change comes more quickly when there is' immediate feedback of successes 
along the way. 

5. Change comes when it is not seen as overpowering or enforced, but rather 
as possible in small steps and on a voluntan basis. 
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6. Change comes iftore readily when it is well planned. 

7. Change comes when the nfeed for it is truly realized by many within 
the school. 

8. Change is not initiated as readily through written communications as 
it is through the spoken word and .actual involvement. 

9. The change agent, in this case the ES '70 coordinator^ should have an 
accurate understanding of teachers* thinking about the proposed 
changes, based on facts, not assumptions. 

10. The change agent must convince teachers of the need to spend time 
discussing the philosophy and goals of the school, and the need to 
come to agreement on these before any overhaul of the educational 
system can t^ke place. > 

Introduction 

On May 11-12, 1967, at Nova High School, Fr. Lauderdale, Florida, Mr. Da\id 
Bushnell aqd Dr. Robert Morgan of the U.S. Office of Education met with 
superintendents of fifteen school systems. The purpose of the meeting was 
to establish a network of the fifteen school systems- which would plan and 
develop the organic curriculum. At that time each district superintendent 
agreed to employ a local program coordinator who would be assigned full 
time to the organic curriculum program. It *vas also agreed that the U.S. 
Office of Education would provide funds to pay the fifteen local program 
coordinators beginning in September, 1967. 

At the second annual ES '70 Network Meeting held in San Mateo, Calitornin, 
May 23-24, 1968, it was agreed that a private school system should be contacted 
to participate in the ES '70 project. Dr. Da\id Bushnell contacted the School 
Office of the Archdiocese of Chicago and discussed the possibility of this 
school office's participation in the ES '70 Network. Two private high schools 
were selected for the project, and head administrators from these two schools 
indicated interest in the network. The two schools: Loretto Academy and 
Mt. Car me 1 High School. 

Loretto Academy is an all-girls' school. The population is 100% black students.. 
It has been career-oriented since 1966. Each year there are more incoming 
freshmen who fall below the 50%tile academically. Loretto accepts any student 
without regard to race, cre^d. or acaderoic achievement. It is located in the 
ghetto area of Chicago, called Wood lawn. Loretto also draws students from 
outside the Woodlawn ai;.ea. 

Mt. Carmel, also located in the Woodlawn area of Chicago, is an all-boys'. 
Catholic, college-prep, high school, Mt. Carmel's population is predominantly 
white students. Approximately twehe per cent are black students. It has nine 
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hundred students who come from all parts pf the city of Chicago, and areas 
of northern Indiana. 

Loretto has a staff of twenty including administrators. Mt, Carmel has \ 
a staff of forty including administrators. Half the members of both faculties 
are religious. The other half of both faculties are laymen. The uvo 
; schools are one block apart. 

Methods / . , / . - 

My main objective as ES '70 Coordinator at Loretto Academy and Mt. Carmel 
was to assist these schools in taking concrete steps toward individualizing 
instruc*tion and toward becoming more learner-responsive schools. The methods 
which I used were very basic and yet most helpful and necessary in order to - 
promote the desired change in schools where all administrator Sj even'tht? 
principals, teach. The availability of one individual in the person of the 

ES '7(y coordinator to do the following types of things was felt in our district to 
be the most valuable part of ES '70 affiliation. Some of the procedures used 
to carry out the objectives; 

1. Interviews with a. administrators b. department heads c. faculty mem- 
bers d. studetits. 

2. Frequent meetings with the superintendent to enlist his ideas and to 
review-progress. 

3. Frequent meetings with the principals to plan, to review, and to assess. ^ 

4. Frequent meetings with department heads to plan, to review, to evaluate, 
and often to restructure plans. 

5. - Frequent meetings with the entire faculty to inform, to listen, and to 

review progress. 

6. Frequent meetings with individual faculty members at their request, to . 
assist them in their efforts to individualize instruction and to write 
performance objectives. 

7. Institute days devoted to re-evaluating and rewriting school, department 
and course objectives. 

8. Classroom observations of all teachers. 

9. Written and oral^ommunications to all faculty members at times,. and 
to individual members at other times. Following a worjcshop I attended 
I would attempt to disseminate this workshop's ideas to entire faculties. 
Following classroom observations or individual requests. I would distribute 
pertinent information to individual faculty members. 

10". Trips and visits were arranged for myself and/or faculty members to schools, 
workshops, or persons who could assist us in attaining our objectives for 
the schools. Q 
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II. A task group met regularly learning to write*performance ohjectivcb 

More specifically here are some ol tbe steps followed in the course oi the 
above-mentioned meetings: 

1. Enlisting agreement of faculties on the following assumptions: 

a. Students ^nter higfi school with different cultural, physical 
and academic back^ounds. 

b. Students lea ra at different rates. 

c. Students enter with varying academic strengths and weaknesses. 

2. Discussing implications of the above and planning a strategy for 
individualizing which the above seems to imply. The strategy: 

a. Review and/or write a school philosophy . 

b. Review and/or write school goal s. 

c. . Review and/or write department anU course objectives in 

performance terms. 

3. Devoting faculty meetings to the "Why and "How" of performance 
objectives: and to the writing of performance objectives for departments 
and courses. 

4. Keeping myself and faculties informed on innovative and experimental 
programs through the following means: 

a. Reading and dissemination of relevant literature from 
educational journals, research, experimental studies . innovative 
school findings, etc. 

b. Att^ding workshops and presenting information gathered from 
th^se workshops to the faculties. 

5. GQordii^ting arrangements for teachers and administrators from Mt. 
Carmel and Loretto to visit some innovative school programs: to attend 
some workshops; and to come in contact with some of the important 
educational findings and informatior necessary for individualizing instruction 

6. Evaluating with a groupof teachers and administrators from Mt. Carmel 
and Loretto experimental materials written by Robert Boston of Bloomfield 
Hills, Michiga-n. The materials were concerned with the following 
topics: Writing Performance Objectives : Classifying Performanc e Object- 
ives: Design of Instructional Activities. 
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FINDINGS 

Results ^ 

Some results within the Archdiocese due to its KS 'Iv aililialion \m\\v 
been the following;: 

1 Teachers liave been made aware ot the need to re-examine 

curriculum and methods, and how to re-exanune these Thv 
result is that the teachers have begun to re\ ise eurriv^uluni 
and methods to meet the criteria ol a more learner-responsue 
system. 

(See Appendix A) 

2. Teachers have been made aware ol' the need to mdi\ iduali/e. and 
how to individuali'de. The result is tliat indi\ idualized courses 

of instruction are being written in both schools and more teachers 
are starting to vary their teaching methods in order to |)rovide 
a less teacher-centered sy stein. 
(See Appendix B) 

I 

3. T^iachers. administrator^, ai^d other stall have been made aware 
of the need to im|)lement performl^ce objectives and the how to 
write these. The result is that they aiebeing written at all levels 

4 Teachers and others ha\*e been made aware oj,' the abo\e throu^^h 
the assistance of an KS *7U coordinator superintendent |)riiieii)aLs 

^ and staff members who ha\e received much information^,and- 

training from KS '70 m the form ol : personnel materials, work- 
shops, n:eeti'ngs. research, |)roducts--the entire communication 
network. 

(See Appendix C) 

5 Inlormation stressing some d KS '70^; major ideas such as, ihv 
need lor def ining^'opcrational goals, and management by objecti\es. 
has been presented to many"outside our two Archdiocesan KS '70 
schools. This information lias been provided lor- the sUifl ol 

the Archdiocese's Kducational Oiiice. administrators ol Catholic 
high schools in and out ol the Chicago area: administrators and 
teachers of Catholic grade schools in the area. 
(See Appendix D\ 
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Valuable contacts have been made in the attempt to 



further ES '70 goals. For example, in the process of 
finding out more abbut vocational education for Catholic 
schools, the former ES '70 coordinator for the Archdiocese, 
became a member of the comniittee to revise the Illinois 
State Plan for Vocational Education. 

7. Contacts have been made that might not have been made 
with people in the following areas: business, industry, 
other educators public school board personnel state 
department perbonnel. etc. Dissemination of ES '70 
goals through visits, literature, or meetings has often 
followed these contacts. 

The principal of Mt. Carmel High Sjchool summarized the effects 
of ES '70 affiliation in the following manner: 

^•Prior to our invohement in ES 70. Mt. Carmel High School 
placed most of its empliasis on spoonfeeding a basic college- 
preparatory curriculum to more or less motivated young men. 
We assumed we had what our students needed for college ^ 
entrance — our only problem was to pound this traditional 
material into students' brains. 

Now we have begun the long process of re-evaluating our 
educational goals, our curriculum, oiir methods of teaching. 
We have switched in ovr thinking from a teacher-centered 
approach to a more student-responsive philosophy: we want 
teaohers to be concerned about the students' involvement ^ 
in their own learning. 

More and more of our teachers are questioning unexamined 
assumptions methods, and goals. Many teachers who were 
going i?tale are discovering a new interest in teaching — they leel 
challenged, invigorated. 



In sliorl. ES '70 means two basic Changes at Mt. Carmel: our 
curriculum and methods are in the throes of re-examination anrf 
renewal: our teachers are comingalive to what teaching is all 
about/' 
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Although our twa ES '70 schools arc \or\ (liliorenl Irom each 
other in their populations', fecilities. and-cinphiuscs, there were 
similarities observed by this coordinator 

i . 

Some similarities in regards to students and c lasses: 

1. ' Most classes in both schools relied heavil> on one text onh 

2. Students in most classes were ^'covering': the same material 

3. ' In most classes etudent$ were recei\ ing the same tests at 

the same tirr . 

4. In moj^t classes teacher:, were doing the majoi:it> of "leaching 

0. There was much teacher talk in most classrooms. 
6. Both schools were using some kind of **tracking". 

Some similarities in regards to faculty: * , . * 

1 In*both schools vet\ little time was devoted to professional ^ 
enrichment in the forms of in-service programs curriculum 
planning time, departmental meetings, etc. 

2. Very Uttle formal time was devoted to the sharing- of ideas ^ 
among faculty members. 

3. There W2is very little knowledge of what other similar high 
schools in the area and outside were doing in the realm of 
experimentation and innovation. 

Some similaritic^n -regards to education in general: 

1. Both schools were primarily concerned in finding the answers , 
to the following questions; How do yoii motivate the slow student? 
How do you become a more learner-responsi\e school with what 
appears to \ .\ insufficient personnel, insufficient time insufiicienl 
funds? How do yoU individualize instruction with twenty or 

thirty students in a room and one teacher? 

2 Both schools were concerned with immediate action. Long-ran}>e 
planning was definitely not a priority. One reason for Loretto 
having this concern was the fact that she did not yet know that 
she would be able to exist this 1970-71 school year. The lack 

of funding has been a continual problem 
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Loretto Academy enlisted the pro#ssional ser\ices of representatives 
from* the National Training Lab who came in and conducted a De\clopmental 
Program using the inquiry process to collect data and set goals. This 
program started this past spring. Representatives interviewed teache$^s. 
students and paY-ents regarding development of the school . The 
representatives asked >for opinions on curriculum and other improvements 
needed in the school program and organizations. Students and pjirents 
• were and are nov? involved insetting goals, establishing and implementing 
curriculum and other school decisions. (See Appendix E) 

Human relations workshops were.a very essential part of the De\elopmenUil 
Program. Again, students, parents and teachers were involved in these 
and will continue to be so involved. 

As a result of the data findings, and the intensive wor»xShops held in 

the spring, and two weeks of the summer. Loretto has initialed 

a revamped and revitalized curriculum program. This program will be on 

a trimester schedule.. It is a program which has allowecl for anii 

accepted much *'input" from both teachers and students. 

Each teacher was given the amount of time he felt was needed for his 
course (eg. 4'hours a day. every day for a trimester or one hour e\er\ clay 
for the year). A very interesting addition to the program is the 
inclusion* of 3 counselling hours a week. At these times each teacher 
will be responsible for 15 students. The time will be used for individual 
and group counselling, and speaking to the concerns of the group- at , 
times and to the concerns of the total school at other times. 

One of the most exciting changes seen by many of those of us invoh ed 
in the abovfe Program was the very definite improvement of interpersonal 
'^ommanications between faculty members and between faculty members 
and studepts. They are sharing ideas, time, and resources to a far 
greater degree than ever before. 

Other programs which Loretto will continue or initiate: Loretto will 
continue to send students to-a neartjy hospital to acquire skills m Basic 
Hospital Care: some senio'rs''^>^^ikbe sent to business oftices where the\ 
will use various, secretarial skills: an JJducation course will be initialed. The 
students will take this coarse for credit, and will spend part of the class 
time tutoring students in an elementary school. 

For many reasons these indications that Loretto is becoming a more learner 
responsive school are seen as a result of being "turned on'' by Hi) 
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As Mt.: Carmel began to change from an authorilarian .^vstem t^^ n more ^ 
student. responsive one, many problems surfaced whicK luid developcti 
during the old authoritarian era. Some of thi&t* iirol)leii^s were the 
following: I) Inadequate attention to the unsatisfactory race relations 
within the school. 2) Divergent educaticMial philosophies among 
faculty membcs which made the establishment of *5choal goals ami 
objectives most difficult. 3) Insufficient attention to. or improvenieiii 
of. interpersonal communications among all: faculty members unci 
other faculty members: students and other sludents: facultv momber.s 
and students . 

All of the above problems were revealed as the racial tension between 
the blocks and the whites surfaced. The tension was realized when student 
involvement and dialogue became more prevalent in classrooms as 
teachers began to incorporate ES '70 ideas. True attitudes, feelings, 
hostilities, and misunderstandings were often unveiled in these more 
^^open" situations. 

Students were invited to give their opinions and ideas within various 
classrooms, and they also began to give these outside the classroom 
situations. Like many of their peers across the country, Mt. 
Carmel students requested more "say'' in disciplinary procedures, and 
student government. They also asked for^ improved channels (fl communication 
between themselves and the admiijistration. . ^ 

It is evident that Mt. Carmel's administration and faculty njembers are 
responding to the above concerns. Evidence of this is seen in the newly 
organized student council in which students will be able to affect important 
areas of school life for the first time. The hiring of a black tounselor 
to assist in the area of communications is also seen as evidence that 
Mt. Carmel is responding to student concerns. 

The surfacing of the problem.^ and the responses now being made are 
seen as results of ES *70 involvement. 
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Cone lu^ ionb n nd Recomme ncl alions 

There is definite evidence that a climate for chantjo exists in 
the Archdiooebe of Chicagu^s two ES '70 schools, and that ihenc 
schools have become more learnf*r-responsi\ e instituiions because « 
of their ES *?0 involvement .* 

More time, more skill development, and move eonccntraiion on a 
true systems approach to education must toUow before these schools 
can totally meet the goals of ES *70. 

;rhe progress toward these g9als has' been consistent il ncH-^oom plete 
The progress has been more pronounced in some areas thar in others. 
For example, most emphasis has been in the areas ot Staif Devekn>ment 
and Instructional Management. This emphasis was decided upon niter 
assessing the schools tl\rough inter\iews. meetings and classroom 
observations. Although the area of School i\Ianagement has been emphasued 
this has been to a l(5sser degree than the above-mentioned areas .' The 
least attention has been given to Evaltiation other than where it is presupposed 
In the development of any and all performance objecthes Ho\\e\cr. an . 
adequate overall evaluation reriiains the major area of v/eakiiess in both 
schools. This is for two reasons. I believe. The reaaons are: a lack 
of time: and a lack of knowledge about adequate evaluation s} stems on 
tho iiart of the coordinator and faculties. 

. It cannot be said y^i of either schools curriculum that it is highly 
relevant to the adult roles expected of students upon graduation. 
Progress has been evidenced in this area as indicated earlier in this 
report. 

Both schools are giving more attention to individualized instruction. 
Mt. Carriiers newly constructed learning center, and Loretto's recenlh 
installed reading laboratory provide greater opportunities lor emphasizing 
such instruction. 

UtilizaMon of appropriately tested and educationally oyenled lechnulog\. 
another liS *70 goal, is far from reallocation, ^^^w^^ Mt. Carmel ' 
will be involved this year in implementing the Tn TJni\ersity Project's - 
English oi)jectives. ^ 
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Employment of suitable organizational anu acip.nn:^ir:Ui\ e patterns 
also an ES '70 goal, has been receding eonsulrrai)ie atientjon on the 
part' of both schools. Administrators ha\e atler\<le(i management 
workshops, and they have allocated funds iur'pj <)le^^sional eonsulti.Kis 
in this area to work with Ihe faculties. 

One of the most obvious outcomes of ES '70 mlluentxr hag been the 
^ realization on the part of the faculties ot the need ior continuing 
programs in the area of staft deselopment In-service workshops are now 
an essential part of the school calendar at .our t^vo ES '70 sch(^ols..' This 
was not true prior to their ES '70 involvement. 

Reqom mendations _ 

In order t^o guarantee a.nv success in overhauling educational practices 
a first recommendation would bt to ensure that staff members are 
truly talkmg t^.-. listening to, and understanding one another.. Human 
relations worki^hops for staffs and workshops empTiasizing skills in 
group processes are ways of facilitating this. There should be an ongoing 
program in these areas throughout the year(s). 

The next recomrnenciation w^^uld be to involve students and faculty 
mejrbers in lhr>^tdrtYie kinds of workshops as mentioned above. 

/ 

' Another recommendation would be to have ail fa^culty members 
mvo^ved in the reviewing anJ/or writing and internalizing of a 
school philosophv and goals. It was diihcult to eonvinc^ teachers ol 
the need to do this because of their mam imnvvllate classroom needs' 

^and problems. Discugsion'of philosophy and gopls is often seen as 
too much theory and too Mltle action 

The collection and dissemination of data concerning the attitudes and 
desires of students^ parents faculty members and adnimistrat^'rs is 
another recommendation. Many clianges and umovationf in the pas; 
have been based on ill-founded assumptions. Reliable data coUectil')n 
diminishes that possibility. 

It is highly recommended to any school planning cliange that it 
initially work intensively with small motivated task groups. Stal^l 
development procedures with entire faculties; will then be m ^ro 
successful because the task ii mp members will often act as 
catalysts for the desired change. 

16 



All persons involved in planning educational change need to acquire 
skills ia manageraent by objectives and problem solving in order to 
facilitate long and short range planning within the school. 



There should be continuous evaluation and record-keeping in any 
ch^ge process, not only for the purposes of determining progress, 
selecting alternatives and implementing in other schools, but also 
for the purpose of guaranteeing smooth transitions when there are 
personnel changes In the Archdiocese of Chicago the principals 
of both ES '70 schools changed during their Network affiliation. There 
was also a change in coordinators during this period. 

The major recommendation would be that the ES *70 Network should 
continue. It has made a significant impact in those schools with which 
it is affiliated. It would be a great mistake if the progress and, changes 
initiated thus far would dissipate due to a lack of coordination and 
communication provided for by a Network. . 
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APPENDIX A 

(Each departmental Ml;. Carmel filled in a similar outline This 
was a starting point for looking at the present curriculum. ) 

LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT 

Syllabus 

I. IN CONCRETE TERMS TELL V/HAT YOUR DEPARTMENT I^? 
WHAT IS IT THAT YOU TEACH YOUR STUDENTS. 

The Language Department ol Mt Carmel mamUiins that language^ 
ought to be taught because they are the basic tool of communication .^ 
between men. ^ \ 

The primary goal of teaching languages at Mt. Carmel is aimed 
at: 

A. introducing the student to a foreign language. 

B. pro\iding the students with those skills which 
will enable communication in a foreign language 
on a basic, limited and elementary level. 

C. enabling the student to continue a stud\ ol the language 

D. lamilianzins^ the student with the culture and customs 
of another people distinct from himself. 

II. WHY IS YOUR dp:partment and the courses en it 

RELEVANT TO THE STUDENTS NOW AND TEN YEARS FROM 
NOW? 

Languages are relevant only to the degree that they are used. 
Their use is determined by the people who normally speak 
a given language, or by situations whefein knowledge ot 
the language is mandatory. 

Therefore. Mt. Carmel's Language Department offers the 
following foreign languages: 

A. French because of its traditional use as a c'iiplomatic 

language and the extensive areas of the world that 
will continue to employ it (fg \*iet Nam and much 
of South East Asia. North Alricn. and Canada) 
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B. . German because of its value as a research 

tooL^ especially in areas of science, international 
law math and engineering., 

C. Latin because it provides the student with a basic 
knowledge of how languages work, and can be 
directly employed in such areas as law medicine 
art and classicaUstudies. 

D. , Spanish because it is the most often spoken 

language of the western hemisphere. Knowledge oi the 
language is invaluable once the extent of its use 
in business is considered. 

E. , Russian because, like English, it represents the 

language ot that part of the world that is playing 
the most significant'and prominent role in world 
affairs and which will continue to do so for some 
time to come. 

WHAT CONCRETE, MEASURABLE SKILL WILL YOUR 
STUDENTS GAIN FROM YOUR COURSE ? WHAT WILL THEY . 
BE ABLE TO DO? 

At the end of three years of studj^ each A-LM student should 
have attained a level ol proficiency in the following language 
skills:, 

A. Listening comprehension: He will distinguish 
sounds peculiar to each foreign language as basis 
for further audio-comprehension. 

1. Listen to sound symbols of the foreign language. 

2. Select individual sound symbols of the language. 

3. Interpret fun^damenlal sound symbols. 

B. Speaking: He will speak with a pronunciation and 
intonation acceptable to a native speaker, with 
grammatical accuracy, and with adequate fluency. 

1. Recombine sound symbols structurally eg. 
words, phrases, sentences. 

2. Vocalize sound patterns at normal speed 
for communication. ^ 

C. Reading: He will be able to read student publications,, 
and most non-technical contemporary writing with 
comprehension, and be prepared to begin reading 
literature from periods other than his own. 
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D. Writing: He will be able to write correcth 

anything he can say. 

1. Represent graphically the sound symbols 

2. Copy dialog adaptations. 

3. Transcribe dictations based on dialogue. 
4 Graphically communicate ideas within the 

foreign language using the written s\ nibols 
of the language. 

.E. Culture: He will acquire a sensitivity to the \alue 

system and behavior patterns ot the people whose 
language he 3 studying. 

1. Compane and contrast American life-st^N le in 
such areas as food housing, dress, sports etc. 
with that of the people of the language i.^ in*> 
studied. 

2. Identify the, particular social, economic [)olitical 
^ and religious characteristics of the people within 

the target language. 

BY WHAT MEANS WILL THE STUDENTS OBTAIN .THESE 
SKILLS? IN GENERAL TEHVI^ WHAT MATTER WtLL BE 
COVERED DURING THE YE.^R? W^HAT MEANS OR METHODS 
WILL BE USED TO IMPLEMENT THE MATTER? 

A. The subject matter is the specific language being 
studited. It implies that the student will be able 

to xx^e the language in a meaningful way hy speaking 
and understanding it. Knowledge of the structure 
i.e. grammar and syntax will be explained only 
after basic audio-lingual skills have been achieved. 

B. Therefore, the method used in teaching the language 
and its use is called the Audio- Lingual Method and 
involves: 

1. memorization of basic dialogues 

2. adapted conversations. 

3. structure drills. 

4. use ol the language laboratory and similar 
facilities. 

Other methods are supplementarx and include: 

1. the reading ol short stories 

2. book reports of novels of the target language, 
but written in English, 

3. learning of proverbs, jokes, etc. in the bnguage 

4. culture-studies through films, slides and other 
audio visual techniques. 
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APPENDIX B 



( Included in Appendix B are samples ol the initial ut>e of [)ert()rmance 
objectives in some courses at Mt. Carmel and Loretto ) 



Terminal Performance Objective. 



Given the 15 French possessive articles the learner will translate 
them into Eqglish when he hears them spoken, and when he sees 
them in their written context He will write them in their correct 
forms preceding nouns. Finally, he will demonstrate their use in 
spoken French at his level of instruction with 9(V'c accuracv ^ 

TPO l.o Given the 9 French possessive articles 

referring to singular persons the learner 

will translate them into English when he hears 

them used at his level of instruction, spoken ^* 

by the teacher or the tape, with lOO'I accuracv . 

IPO Given 9 spoken French sentences at his level ot 

instruction, each one containing a possessive 
• article referring to singular persons, and arranged 
in order of first person, second person. •^hird ^ 
^ person, and in order of masculine, feminine; and 
plural forms, the learner will: 

1. 1 Identify them one at a time by translating them 

into English and telling whether they arc masculine 
feminine or plural forms, and whether the\ are 
first, second or third person. 

1, 2 describe how these are divided into the 

- two categories of gender and number according 
to the antecedent and according to the thin" 
possessed. ^ . 

1.3 describe the similarities in sound among the 
masculine forms, among the feminine forms, 
and among the plural forms: and describe the 
sound before a femi* 'ne beginning with a vowel. ^ 

1.4 describe how the possessive ai'ticles (lifter tron^ 
the English possessitpe article 
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TPCf 2.0 Given the 15 possessive articles the learner will 

write 20 phrases in which he uses those articles 
preceding different nouns at least two of which 
willbe feminine singular beginning with vowels 
with 100% accuracy, . 

IPO Given the written list of the 9 possessive a^^licles 

referring to singular persons the learner will- 

2. 1 copy the list and classif\ each one 
according to the;se forms: 

4 

masculine feminine plural 

first person first first 

second person second second 
third person third third 

2.2 describe in writing the similarities and 
differences in spelling between the 9 forms 
by underlining the vowels which indicate 
these similarities and difference^. 

2.3 describe in writing the forms of the possessi\e 
articles which precede feminine singular 
nouns beginning with vowels by writing six 

* feminine singular nouns beginning with vowels. 

and precede them with the article, and explain 
i why this change takes place. 



2.4 Write from memory the list of 9 possessive 
articles and follow each one by a French noun. 

2.5 Given a French paragraph at his level of instruction 
wherein the 9 possessive articles referring to 
singular persons are written in English, the 
learner will substitute their French forms with 
100% accuracy. 

2.6 Demonstrate procedures to construct a sinjple 
French paragraph describing his familv and 
possessions, and employing the 9 possessive 
articles (paragraph of from 7 to 10 sentences in 
length.) 
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TPO 3,0 Given a tape recorder and a tape the learner will 

demonstrate procedures for the use of the 9 
possessive articles by relating according to the 
level of his instruction, some facts about his 
family and their possessions: and by asking questions 
about the family and possessions of the listener. 
He will use all of the 9 pbssessixe articles alvleast 
,once with 90^7^ accuracy. . 

IPO Given a tape recorder and a tape the learner will: 

Name in French the 9 possessive articles referring 
to singular persons and arranged in order of gender 
and number with 100% accuracy. 

Describe in English the procedure for choosing 
possessive articles to agree with the following nouns 

Read the French paragraph he wrote in IPO 2.0 
after it has been corrected. 



3.2 



3.4 Formulate 10 original sentences wherein are used 

the 9 possessive articles, and including one example 
of a possessive article preceding a feminine noun 
beginning with a vowel, and read these sentences orally 



TPO 4.0 would be the plural forms of TPO 1.0 

TPO o. 0 would be the plural forms of TPO 2 0 

TPO 6. 0 would be the plural forms of TPO 3.0 
c/o 7.0 

(TPO 2.5) Write a list of 9 possessive articles . . 

(TPO 3.4) Formulate lO sentences and say them . . . 

Given a tape or a teacher speaking a dictee at the level 
of his instruction the learner will take the dictee m 
writing with 90% accuracy of the possessive artic les 
included in the dictee. 
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APPENDIX B 

ENGLISH 
COITRSE 

OBJECTIVE: Given a series of basic sentences a student will 

transform them into negative, imperative, ^^lliplic. 
passive, and interrogative soiiences b> the addition, 
subtraction, and/or rearrangement of words with 
90% correctness. 

IPO-1 Given a series of basic sentences with auxiliary verbs 

the student will transform these sentences into 
negative sentences by adding *'not** or *'n*t*' after 
* the auxiliary with-100% accuracy. 

IPO-2: Given a series of *visic sentences Vvith auxiliary verbs 

the student will. perform an ellipsis transformation 
by subtracting all words that follow the auxiliary 
with I007f accuracy. 

IPO-3: Given a series of basic sentences the student will 

perl orm an imperative transformation by subtracting 
all the words that precede the verb with lOO^f accuracy. 

IPO-l. 

l-l. Given the following len sentences the student will 

place an X before any sentence that is a basic sentence 
and underline any sentence which is not a basic 
sentence with lOOVc accuracy. 

1. Helen is crving loudly. 

2. Clarence will not smile tonight 
'3. P'ather has caught a fish. 

4 . The boss would not make hone\ . 

5. The man gave the boy a quarter. 

(). The boss cannot give Riley a raise. 

7. TTie Lord is my Shepherd. 

8. Priscilla will not be the britle. 

9. Helen seems nervous. 

If). Jhe king has not been kind. 
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1.2 *Ha\ ing separated the basic sentences Inmv theiion-lxi^ic 

sentences the student will carefulK examine the underlined 
sentences and describe their similarities b\ answerin^j the 
following questions with 100*^ accuracx* . 

- ^ How are all tric^undeVlihed seiiterices alike? ^ _ 



'Wh^t word is common to all the underlined sentences ? 



In all the underlined sentences the comnvw word appears alter 
what type of word? j_J ^ 

^ r - — ■ 

1.3 * Using the above infcrmation tbe student will formulat^^ a rule for 
transforming a basic sentence with an auxiliary verb into a 
negative sentence w^ith 100% accuracy 

RULE: . ' . ' 



' (N. \). to Faculty. The test for IPO-l consists of ten basic sentences which 
J • t are to be transformed into negative seRtences thus fulfilling IPO-l as 
stated op page L ) . ^ ; • » 
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APPENDIX C 



(An example of how a xlepartmenthead has internalized KS Td thinking, 
communicating the need tor change, to his department.) 

TO_THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 

Last week" I visited Joliet Catholic High School. Since that time I lia\e 
hade some ideas concerning our English department at Carmel. I thought 
I would jot down these ideas while they were still fresh in my mind. 
Please give these points some .thought between now and our next meeting. 

1. First of all, we must organize our department. We enjoy 
individual freedom to the extent that it damages the continuity and 
effectiveness of the English program. We must simply meet more often 

a department and plan our curriculum and policies as a group. 

2. We should begin to build up a department of core English teachers- 
So many of our teachers nlust prepare classes in other subject ar?eas that 
their creativity is divided. A department with the maximum number of 
core English teachers will bKnottceably more effective. 

3': While all of us have excellent academic backgrounds in English 

we suffer in that we have not kept up our professional reading and contacts. 

We are not fully informed of the new directions and methodologies in our 

subject area. A more u nifed department will make the updating easier 

since we will be able to share our insights and ideas with each other. 

In addition to greater communication between ourselves the updating of 

our professional talents can also be achieved by developing a good resource 

center for the department which will dontain current periodicals, books 

curriculum guides and experimental curricula. We already receive 

a good number of periodicals but i have not made them readily available 

4. We can also increase our professionalism by developing an inservlce 
training program. ) Please try to think of some ways we might accomplish 
this goal. 

5. This year we planned on the visitation of each other*s classes. 

We did not do any visiting. My brief stay at Joliet pr6ved to me the value 
of such a practice. Visitation. can give us many ideas on effective teaching 
methods and, most of alL give''us som^>notions of the general direction 
of our four year program. All of us should have a very clear k\ca of the 
total English program and of our particular place in that progi'am Therefor 
let u 8 plan on visitation for next year., 
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6. We should all carefully exapiin^ the department anci 
decide upon each teacher's special talents. If we can determine uur 
special talents we will then be able to capitalize on them. This 

'will not only result in a more effective program but it will also 
create more satisfying teaching experience for ourselves. 

7. As we have already resohed and requested, one section 
o^ the building should be reserved for the English classes. i An 
English "wing" will bring us in^loser working contact ^yith each 
other and will thus build unity. It will also give us greater flexibiMty 
in teaching practices.. Possibly it will allow us to form some sort of 
team teaching program ^ . 

8. ^We must continue to plan the four year program in accordance 
with performance objectives. This will assure us of positive progression 
in the learning experience of our students It will save us from duplication 
and from meaningless activities. 

9^ When our objectives have been decided upon, we must carefully 
examine the na terials we will use to achieve these objectives. The 
criterion that we should use in selecting thesp materials Should be 
I) ttet they exemplify the skill that we are trying to convey. 2)- they 
are meaningful and interesting to the student. 3) they are of suitable 
literary merit for the grade level in which they are being used. 

i 

10., ^ We must develop a student-centered curriculum in which the 
students are active and working. The students cannot simply sit back 
and listen and the teacher exhuast himself lecturing. Our courses will 
have to be designed so that the student is engaged as much as possible 
in meaningful learning experiences. 

U. We should redesign oir program for the '^disinterested** student. 

12. We should work toward a curriculum in which JUniors anci Seniors 
will be able to select electives. 

13. Other thoughts: 

a. visitation this year 

b. student evaluation 

c. evaluation of reading program 

d. evaluation of speech program 
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APPENDIX C 



(A sample of a summary distributed to the faculties ot our ER '70 
schools following the ES '70 Network meeting in Quiney, October I9()a) 



IDEAS FROM T^E QUINCY CONFERENCE 

1. Staff development was the major' topic of discussion. All 
discussion going back to it if It didn't originate there. Most 
of the Coordinators admitted that changing the attitudes 

'methods, and ideas of teachers has taken and will take much 
time. Many work with those in their system who readily 
indicate a willingness to change if shown good reason. Convincing 
staff members that there is a need for change is difficult. 
(Research findings about schools v/itnessing unrest at various ' 
times are indicative of the need for change. ) 

2. diagnosing the staff to see who does what best and capitalizing 
upon that strength was mentioned as bein| most important 

in a change process. 

3. Diagnosing the school to see what getf^in the way of 
learning, of reaching goals, etc. .. was recommended. One* 
method mentioned, that seems to have improved communications, 
is that of interaction sessions between teachers and students 
These sessions \yould center around the question of how each, 
faculty and student, could facilitiate learning. What each would 
like to see that they haven't seen^ the school. Much preparation 
must go into this, readying both teachers and students for this 
kind of thing. ^ 

4. There is a need to invohe kids in their own learning, student 
involvement. This too must be well planned with all job 
roles well defined as well as the specific listing of areas open 
to. and closed to. student involvement. 

(Adam's School in Portland has quite a system of checks and 
balances.) ^ * * 

5 These questions kept commg up-^regarding our school systems: 

Where are v/e going? 
Where do we want to be? 
Why ? 

Where are we now? 

How do we get there? . ' 

How much time? 



What will we look like when there? 



6. We can begin to answer all the abo\c questions and ihi 

doesn't take monev. 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES IN ENOLISH:. O-R-ADES ©-12 

^ , , ■ r J. . ^ * y . . 

June 23, 1970 



.Dear Sir: ' • ^ 

f 

Since your school system has agreed to participate in the field 
testing of t;he catalog of representative behavioral objectives for 
English, grades 9-12, I would like to welcome you and invite your 
^ participation in a two-day workshop in Indianapolis, Indiana, on August 
18 and 19, 1970. 

The Tri-University Project will pay your travel and motel expenses, 
including meals. (Lunch^will be provided on the two days of the con- 
ference? breakfast and dinner will be reimbursed). You will have to' 
pay your travel and meal bills and then submit a voucher for your re- • 
irnbursement, which will be sent to you approximately two weeks from the 
date of submission. , i 

If your school system wishes to send other representativcrs to the 
meeting at the school system's expense , this is acceptable. But please 
send me this information so I ran make the motel reservations for them. 

The first meeting, is 9:00 a.m. on Tuesday, Augua^lS. If you 
must travel a considerable distance, please arrange /tb^rrive , on the 
evening of Monday, August 17. The conference will end'-^t 4:00 p.m. on 
Wednesday, August 19. You should know, if you are arriving by plane, 
that there is no limousine service to the motel, (the Speedway Motor 
innj . Taxi fare will be reimbursed. 

/ Enclosed is a confirmation form; please fill it out and return it 
in the addressed, staniped envelope b,y July 1. 

If you have any questions, please feel free to write. 

Sincerely, 



' . . i . 



ERJC 
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Or. Hugh Uvin^^xcn, Presidint 
Rev. ThaiJ^usO*e.-:en. V.a f>r 
Or. Ben Wj!1j:e. S::'.^^^"/, 
Or. Gsbfiel Recbt-n. Trej^ure' 

Mr. Eliot G. Sp.^ck. Bxe:jT,^» 5« 
200 Emo*v RcacJ 
Mineo'J. Yc-^ 
Ttlephcne 516 747 67CO 



(Another result of ES *70: 
The '^Research ■Utili/.ation of Proi)lem 
Solving^' workshop immediately 
following our Chicago ES '70 meeting 

brought approximateh 25 administrators ol the Archdioceso'j? 
elementar\ schools in contact with ES '70 coordinators. ) 



|S'7<kOISTR(CTS 
AtUntJ Ceors** 

QliOQQ <Arc^d>oces« oM llnno't 

Pt. LJtidf fdJ't 'Sovjl f lor di 
NOt««tOn, Tt«3S 

Monrot. ^1.c^'S4'^ 

Portlsrid. O'egon 

AnTortiO. Tti«s 
San Mjreo, Cii*forn«4 
Santa (ln»f-tf of A-nencjn 
ifid^Ao Arts). Nfw Vmco 



ES '70 INCORPOR.^TED 
CHICAGO. ILLrXOIS 
JUNE 22-23. 1970 



GOALS OF NETWORK MhETIMG: FOCUS OX SCHOOL-INDUSTRY 

COOPERATION 



Ench ES '70 School district will implement a local plan for 
school-industry cooperation by January L 1971. 

Each ES '70 school district will develop a local plan 
for^school-industry cooperation by September L 1970. 
(^rticipants leave meeting with an outline of a plan) 

1. Conference participants will specify the 
value of Guch cooperation. 

2. ' Partici:;>r'.nts v/ill identify neocFF'iry s*:ill5= rt?; 

to develop and irrnlcnicnt their pirn. 



3. 



an 
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C;Hoa„o Netwoi-k Meeting (cont'd.) 



tS TO DISTRICTS 

t«ltin>ort Mjry'jrfJ 
tloomfitiiJ HiJli. Xl c^|qon 
irtJthitt County Kt^tucky 

Boui()er Coiorjdo 

C>»»c»go ^Arc^d•oceve o»< iii.no.t 

Houston Tarn 

M«n*OlJ, N«v« YOr^ 
Monro*, Mich»g*n 

^OrtJVHl 0f9^f> 

Sjn Antonio. Ttsjs 

Son M«tto C«>>*0'nis 

$«ltJ f* (Inttitutt of Arr«f icjn 

Indian An»> Nr^ P.>««so 
Willin^bof o. Nt«v JeM«y 
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ES '70 INCORPORATED 
JUNE 22-23, 1970 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



Or. Hugh LivirvTrton, PreS'd.^nt 
Rsv. Thadd.^i>$ O'B''. cn. V^ce Pre^ d:r^t 
Or. Ben VValtjre. S(^":t'*rY 
Or. Gabriel Recbrn. TreJSurer 

Mr. Eliot G. Speck. Execuv^^e Secret^ny 

700 Emory Rojcl 

MtneoU. NcA York 11501 
TtJephone 516 747 67C0 



AGENDA 
June 21, Sund ay Evening _ 

8:30 - 9:30 Hospitality Reception, Conrad Hilton 



June 22, Mondav 



9:30 A.M. 



12:00 



Opening of Coafeiunce - Dr. Hugh A. Livingston, 
President ES *70, presiding 

Greetings and welcome 

Corporation Business: 

Annual financial report - Dr. Gabriel Reuben 
Status of membership 1970-71 
Report of nominating committee 
Review of projects 

Luncheon - hosted by the Archdiocese of Chicago School 
Board 

Speaker - The Honorable Roman C. Pucinski 

Chairirnn- Crr.^'vcl Sxvi-r'y.^v: ^''l* l ' rcl'JcUi ^-n 

Sunerint^ r.'l^i.l lI* Cn*:: jKj S^!*. !^ 
Arch' Iw'ce.-c t-f Chiai-^o 



1:30 



Work Si i^^io'v Iti '.u::vy C :>'jp< *\ 

Dr. Paul P>v;'!-"»- Vv^:::'.'^. l'rA\c\^.:[ 



7:30 P. M. 



Lar^o group a:vJ srrall jjroup s\oi'kin^ scf.-i^r.- 
Mcotiii2 • Bo-n-d of Directors 
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Chicago Network Meeting (cont'd.) 



June 23, Tuesday 

9:30 A. M. Convene - Continuation of process work on School- 

Industry Cooperation; Development of local plans 

12:00 - 1:30 Lunch 

X.30 • Network review of recommended strategies to achier 

SchooHndustry Cooperation 

Summary of Conference proceedings 

Report of new Board of Directors 
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Chicag^Network Meeting (cont'd.) 

June 24. Wedn esday_ - Workshop — "Research Utilizing Problem Solving,'' 
conducted by Dr. John Picton, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, and 
Dr. Evelyn ALison, Departnnent of Psychology-, Western Washington College, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

9:00 - 12:00 Workshop - ' 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 
l:OC - 5:00 Workshop 



June 25, Thursday - RUPS Workshop Continued 
9:00 - 12:00 Workshop 
12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 
1:00-5:00 Workshop 



June 26, Fridp.y - RUPS Workshop Continued 
9:00 - 12:00 Workshop 
12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

4 

1:00 - 5:00 Workshop 
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APPENDIX D 
( SENT TO THE ES '70 EXECUTIVE SECRETARY) 

The major areas of attention ?iven to the KS '70 schools in the 
Archdiocese o| Chicago have been the followinr;: 1. Setting of ?oals 
at all levels 2. Creatin.^ a clijnate which encourages innovation and 
expe rime nt at ion . 

Goal formation: 

1. A workshop was held to develop perfoTirance objectives for a 
Catholic School System. 

2. Days were set aside for the Chicai^o Catholic School Beard Office 
Staff to internalize the above broad system goals and to develop 
program goals. 

3. A workshop was held for leadership training for administrators 
* of secondary schools. 

4. Our two schools are defining system and program goals and objectives. 
We are enlisting the help of Robert Boston who will work with teachers 
and administrators and the coordinator in the area of task analysis. 



Climate: 

i. A Veading iab was insraiied at Loretco. 

A learning center was constructed at Mt. Carmel. 

3. Loretto has Initiated their Project Learn - A program designed to 
build a healthy self image in black students through an integrated 
program based on positive teacher expectation in conjunction with 
individualized akd small group work. 

4. Loretto has L-nplemented a new course entitled: "World Cinema and 
Literature'*. The purpose of the course is to compliment literature , 
with medium to which the black student is familiarly attuned. 

5. Two English teachers at Mt. Carmel will initiate the first individual^ 
course at Mt. Carmel, this seir.ester. It will be a poetr>- course for 
30t5homores. One of these teachers is working with the corrmittce 
writing Behavioral Objectives in English. 

The "future focus in our schools will be t^e followin-: 

1. In-service for te;?chers and r.irlnistrators in the area of objective- 
setting, etc. 

2. Writing performance objectives for the school, departments and courses 

3. Continued experimentation in individualizing courses. 

4. Seeking funds for innovative programs. 
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APPENDIX E 



SC!^E OBSERVATIONS ON OUECTIOlJtlAIRE DATA 
GATHERED MAY 1970 
LOPETTO HIGH SCHOOL 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



by 

Don Kelly and Sam Richardson 

There are ^Ight orlmary questions in the questionnaire, rith a varied 
number of parts to each Question. The following observations are outlined 
in the same sequence used on the questionnaire. Since the instrument had 
not been tested for reliability or validity, statistical tec^n.ques for 
correlation and significance were not used. Analysis is by inspection 
and supplemented with data gathered by interview and ob ^erva' J.on at the 
High School. 

Three of the questions were cross-perceptual, focused on tlirte oriv.uy 
sub-groups: teachers, students, and parents. Vb.ile many at the sc.iool 
identified the basic problem as a lack of communication, t^^e Jata 
sharpened this somewhat vague term. We. therefore, paid particular attention 
to questions I, VI, and VII. 

i: Almost 2/3 of the PARENTS thought STUDENTS would respond "We have 
enough rules" - in fact, only about 17% (40 out of 252) did so. 

2. About 397. of the STUDENTS (9A out of 243) thought that TEACHFRS would 
respond "We need more rules" - in fact, only one teacher said this. 

SENIORS agree with TEACHERS that the rules aretr;t enforced. ^^ESHMEN 
and SOPHOMORES don't have the same history of administrative change- 
overs at the school and apparently believe the problem lies in not 
enough rules. So also in question II. where upperclassmen i^-^i^^t^ 
that there is lax discipline at the scl.ool (again, comparing this with 
JJevious administrations), but FRESHMAN and SOPHOMORES still see rules 
being enforced. 

3. About 51% of the STUDENTS (124/243) thought that PA!' ENTS would respond 
"We need more rules." - tut only 20-' of th. .r-ir-^r.t. c^ose this r--soon.,e. 

I, f"ct, .ost P/JIEMTP, agreed with t>>.c .tucv.ts o.m choice (V. t.avc enough 
n^les, but they're not enforced.) ♦ 

so too with TEACHERS. Seventy-five percent f .^,^%^^;;:;^s'^;;^^^I:' 
^hat PARENTS would state "We need more rules." In fact, PAR.- NTS ovcr- 
wllelmfng^rag^eJ with ?FACPERS and STUDENTS that 'We have enough rules, 
but they're not enforced. 
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Loretto High School (cont,) 



(San, from interview; data, asks if this might tie in witS the appre- 
hension somt teachers have about contacting parents? The teacr.erc 
may be projecting a lack of support onto the parents 'and that the 
parents* are ''sterner disciplinarians" than they aotuallv ,iiv.*) 

TTOn a continuing violation cjf the dtess rode, STUDHn^S and TFACKER*^ 
generally prefer detention or a teacher talking to the student- P/RE!JT5 
indicate *that they would prefer a warning to them. 

One ^possible interpretation is that each group is oaying, in effect, 
"we want to handle this/* 

This and other responses might lead us to conclude that' the PAFTNTS 
are here saying "We'd liVic to be more involved/ 

2. Among all respondents, 17 preferred either suspension or exoulsion - 
only four indicated this is present practice*. 

If we assume that the responses from 1 to 6 are on a continuum - from 
a less to a more firm policy in enforcing? the dreos code - there is 
a shift in the median from present action to d^rlred action to-ard 
the higher numbers, i-e, , toward^ firmer enforcement of the '^rr.ss code- 
Moreover, the responses shifted toward a more relational way o'' handling 
the violations, - away from doing nothing or routinely enforcinf the 
rules* Thus the responses indicate a-shift away from detention and 
toward such thin-s as x^arninp the parent or the teacher talking to 
the student- 
s' Most TEACHERS (11/13) said that nothing was presently being done - but 
the three administrators did not agree* Do they know tjhat steps the toachers 
are taking - or more correctly, what the teachers aren't doing ^ 

The sentence-corpletlon rocponces as to why this rolicy is presently 
being followed by the school t^as so widely varied tVat wc can only conclu'^c 
that whatever reasons the administration has for It- t^olicy, thev are not 
widely accepted or understood. 



1 — ^The total responses indicate that - taken as a whole - STUDENT? should * 
have a greater voice in determining the rules at thn r^hool. TEACHERS were • 
Tost eirnhatic on this point (as we'll see in a moment, the STUDFNTS do not , 
rjripro-ate this feeling) t where^^s, PAT^EfHS felt tboro should be no signifi- 
cant chanpes in present practice* (PARENTS ranked, a vhole, thr PRINCIPAL 
i ASST PRir^'CIPAL first: the TEACHERS next; then tbom<=clves; and finally 
the STUDE.nrS most important in making the rules and rroferred no change 
in that policy)- ^ 
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Loretto Kigh ^.chool (Cont.) 



2. A substto^ial ninority of - TEACHERS and STUDE^S ranked the cr^^f ^ 
and the stunts first (placed a "i\ oikposite both groups), inr^icar ^r?- . 
preference fc/r a collaborative method for establishing rules. 

3. There'was .1 vif^c scattcrinp, of "1 r.-nkings for who f^o-i/l -aVe thn 

■ rules. TEACHriRS and .STUDEJrrS both want a greater volcf, yot i*^f ir-.n.-.' the . 
Importance of the KlINCIPAL & ASST. PRIMCIPAL'S role. TEAC- F?C esceciailv 
prefer i collabocative declslon-paklng style amorjr the three «»rouos 
■ (PARENTS, were ranked last by' each of the above groups). 

/A. STVDENTS see themselves as most Ithportant in oaklnp rules, sharing this 
\ function with the PRINCIPAL & ASST. PP.irCTPAL_- but r^::•c•.•r^. tho ^FACHERS 
importance in this process. - ' , 

lntervicv7S with TEA.CHnpTs brought out the fcclinp that th-. school lacks 
over-all direction and that the TEACHERS v;afrts a voice i:i, dctemininr: 
policy. They also feel a lack of support frtfe the PRINCIPAL in ropard 
to discipline - they're not always sure where shr stands. 

rT" Of the groups responding, only a majority of PARENTS and FRESPWM 
indicated' that the school is adequately preparing students for their 
future careers. 

2. As ue move fron the first to- the fourth year studonts, there is a 
steady decline in ''Yes" answers to this question (again there is a sharp 
difference between the opperclassmen and the underclassmen) . f lightly 
nore than a quirter of the "SENIORS felt that f. e School did not prenarc 
then for t^eir.futura tareer. Approximately 1/3 of the TFACHFF? pgrto 
wi,th the^ENTORS on this Doint.\ 

■ A^ significant number \l students /and faculty added t^at there- vas 
insufficient equipmei^,at tl.o school to adeo-jatoly y-coore sficicnts. 

In Host TEACHERS and PARENTS feci that s^^Jentc aro r.-ceiv^np. gui'rance in 
choosing their future careers r vheress . nore than I.ali the u-^rc-clr-.sncn 
^ndic^te that this is not the case. Of these uonciclp.c^rrp who f.e. th-y 

. are not receiving advice on their career from teachers, thry cverw>>cl:ninply 
agree that this is NOT because the teachers are inadenuate . . . hut ratr.er, 

• that the teachers simply don't give such advice. 

This Immediately raised the question in our mind of vhy the uoperclr^rsmon 
re-.ponded this vay -^why, then, don't t»>o teachers cive such advxc.-^ 
it bccayse the teachers in the eyes of the students, don t caro? .here is 
so:ne Interview data to surPort this interpretation, ^r, on t*-. r> r h.-r.'.' 
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are the students assuming that the teachers are more adequately nrrn aror? 
to pive such advice than the teachers themselvei feel? 

Both UPPE-ICUSSHEM and TEACHERS feel that there is v\orc f. -t the 'tc'f 
r.hould be doing in this area. PARENTS and-l!NDE.vCLASf?1K.V foci ih^t f .c 
responsibility lies more with the ^STUDEMTS . 

TT About 55% of the PARENTS and 5Q% of the STUDENTS (116 out of 230) 
thought that TEACHERS ^re satisfied with the orientation to black hcrita<;e 
^at the school. In fact, only 33% of the TEA.CHEnS choso this response. . 

2. TEACHERS and PARENTS sav most STUDENTS wanting ?r€-fter cmobasis on 
•\black heritage. Their perception of students was correct, since most 

students did respond this vav. 

3. STUDENTS and TEACHERS generally felt that PARE!rrS "ere satis^le'l ^'it"; 
the orientation to black heritage at the school - and most j^arento are (65/,). 
Almost all the remaining oarents (30%) agree with the st-dcnts that there 
should be a greater emphasis. As a whole, parents sentiment on tMs nuestion 
is accurately perceived by the other prouns I 

4. Generally speaking, a slight .".ajority of STCDEtTS vant greater (.rrhasis 
(and in interviews we were told that tbey would orefer a black teacher in 
this role, though this was not absolutely essential). A substantial minority 
of STUDENTS are satisfied. TEACHERS were divided in the sane proportions 

as the students on this ouestion. PARENTS, hor^ever, are large, y satis^iod. 
Thus an increased emphasis on black heritage may have to deal with parental 
indifference or resistance. Some parents that were interviewed indicate^ 
that they saw an increased emphasis on black heritaee as potcatiallv leading 
to intr^iascd black militancy. 

5 Only one TEACHEP thouf»ht that riost TU.CV£RS oref erred a greater er^ohasis, 
but- a 1/3 (5 out of 16) said they would like co see this. As a proun, 
TEACHERS Wx^re least accurate in nredlctin? the responses of their oeer-,. 
Based on thJs data, an individual teacher has diffirulty reading -here 
the rest of the staff stands on this question (agair, 'tncro is other data 
that would tf.nd to confirir. thic). 



P^It vas proiected by the other groups that PA»>E:'-"!^ vcyld idcntifv stealing 
..nd smoking as' the two najor nroblctrs of the school - in-^f^.ct. ^-o' f 
fP.ey identified being latfe to class, stealing, and not shoving un for cUss , 
(In that order) as the major problems. • 

2 P/r.FMTS and TEACHEPS agree on the ran^ order of tho major problop'j of 
the school (bang late to clas5;, stealina, not showing ur for cl^cr., and 



snokin?^) . 
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3. PAREllTS are the nost misunderstood group of the three. F^r pxapnle, 
the TEACHERS orcdiQted drinking to be a orotleir. in the p?.ront s c^cs;- 

in fact, it was far down on the Parent's list of concern-,. Or a-am, the 
parent's first choice, being late to class, hardly appears ?t all on the 
TEACHERS prediction of their response. 

4. PARENTS also had a qrcat deal of difficulty prodictinp the STUDE:T? 
response. The students sense this - many told us or wrote on their ^ 
questionnaire that the parents didn't know what was poinf on at tr.. sc lool. 
(This should also be compar'^d with above.) ^ 

5. Stealing was the most commonly agreed-upoh problem at t>-.T school. All 
groups ranked this either first or second ar-.onp tlioso listed. 

6. TEACHERS, as in the previous question, had difficulty in projecting 
how their peer group would answer this cuestion. They predicted that,;, 
as a staff, they would clearly identify, tv/o major problems: not showing 
up for class and being late for class. Stealing was Presumed to be a 
distant fourth in their peer's eyes. In ^act, the staff ranked stealing 
first (tied with being late to class). 

7. STUDENTS said that smoking was either the first or sccond-m.ost iPnortant 
problem at the school, but the TEACHERS and PAR'->'TS listed t^is n more 
distant fourth in their lists. 



Tr~Except for the pRE£HMEN, all groups agreed that the FAPE rr . are not 
involved in Lcretto Academy. It is interesting to nate f 
didn't even bother to answer the Question (only 16 out_of 63). 
STUDENTS indicated that the PARErlTS aren't i^olved - and shouldn t te. 
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